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On  Hope,  Optimism,  and  Human  Frailty 

by  David  Oates,  Santa  Monica  Meeting 


I am  convinced  that  the  really  Big  Picture-the 
earth  and  all  its  living  beings,  the  human  race  and 
its  personalities  and  conflicts,  our  incredibly  long 
past,  our  complicated  present  and  our  unknown 
future— adds  up  to  a totality  of  astounding  beauty. 


I have  found  this  truth  in  studies,  and  even  more 
potently  in  the  wilderness.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant function  of  Meeting  has  been  to  teach  me 
a communal,  non-intellectual  way  to  contact  this 
same  ravishing  and  indomitable  beauty. 

(Continued  on  page  135) 
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“To  Be  a Witness 
does  not  consist  in 
engaging  in  propaganda 
nor  even  in  stirring 
people  up,  but  in  being 
a living  mystery. 

It  means  to  live  in  such 
a way  that  one’s  life 
would  not  make  sense 
if  God  did  not  exist.” 

Ladon  Scheats,  imprisoned  for 
civil  disobedience,  in  a letter  to 
Nicola  Geiger,  Santa  Cruz  Meeting 

Herein,  we  consider  reflections  on  personal  faith. 
Varied  as  we  are  in  experience  and  theological  per- 
suasion, these  voices  are  clear.  What  unites  them? 
Faithful  insight?  True  leadings?  Patience  which, 
without  illusion,  continues  in  hope?  Perhaps,  some 
sense  of  belonging  in  relationship  to  the  eternal- 
how  that  is  lightly  held,  in  humor,  in  practice? 

Read,  reflect  and  conclude.  These  are  our  voices. 
We  welcome  your  voice  in  response. 


Reflecting  on  three  related  world  events  since 
we  last  went  to  press— our  government’s  continua- 
tion of  underground  nuclear  weapons  testing  which 
broke  the  moratorium  begun  by  the  USSR  in 
August,  1985;  its  persistent  efforts  to  continue 
funding  wars  in  Central  America;  and  its  bombing 
of  Libya— I think  of  the  hundreds  of  witnesses  in 
nonviolent  vigil  at  the  Nevada  Nuclear  Test  Site, 
many  of  them  Friends;  160  from  the  Great  Peace 
March,  over  100  arrested  for  civil  disobedience. 

All  those  who  called  or  wrote  their  protests  to  the 
President,  to  Congress  and  the  media,  who  marched 
their  “Stop  Wars!”  in  American  streets,  peaceably 
(many  arrested  for  civil  disobedience)— these  are 
our  hope,  as  well. 

To  resist  evil  without  harm  is  to  be  a witness,  is 
to  be  a living  mystery,  is  to  do  what  we  are  able  to 
embody  God’s  hope  for  us. 

Shirley  Ruth 

Cover  Drawing:  “Steinhauer  Road,  Deadwood,  OR” 
By  Ernest  Goertzen,  Eugene  Meeting 
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(On  Hope:  Cont.  from  front  cover) 

I know  that  no  personal  goof,  no  political  elec- 
tion, not  even  any  war  or  human  catastrophe,  can 
permanently  upset  this  totality.  Humans  can 
change  the  appearances  of  it,  but  cannot  deter  the 
whole  from  tending  where  it  tends,  going  where  it 
has  always  been  going.  The  cosmos  is  a hospitable 
place  for  life  (contrary  to  the  ignorant  pessimism 
of  Victorian  and  contemporary  scientists).  Our 
brainy  species  has  appeared  in  the  cosmos  not  as 
some  weird  accident,  but  as  an  expression  of  its 
basic  tendency  toward  increasing  complexity.  In 
us  the  universe  thinks,  in  us  it  feels  itself  living. 

Each  of  us  participates  momentarily  in  this  place 
and  process,  then  “disappears”  while  others  carry 
on.  Groups  and  civilizations  arise  to  further  the 
complexity  of  this  process,  then  disappear,  to  be 
replaced  by  others.  None  of  these  disappearances 
impedes  the  general  trend  toward  greater  aware- 
ness, the  increased  layering  of  life  upon  life.  But 
even  if  our  whole  species  should  disappear,  it  is 
certain  that  another  expression  of  this  capacity 
will  reappear  elsewhere  and  elsewhen. 

As  the  poet  Hopkins  says,  “And  for  all  this, 
nature  is  never  spent;/  there  lives  the  dearest  fresh- 
ness deep  down  things;”.  As  expressions  of  the  uni- 
verse itself,  our  best  life  is  lived  in  detached  attach- 
ment: enjoying  the  astonishing  complexity  of  the 
world,  remembering  that  it  does  not  depend  on  us 
alone  or  even  (ultimately)  at  all,  and  helping  this 
complex  system  ramify  and  cherish  itself  to  the 
utmost. 

On  Religious  Words 

I use  words  like  “spirit,”  “faith,”  and  “hope” 
carefully.  Usually  they  are  taken  in  senses  that 
were  defined  a thousand  years  ago  by  medieval 
philosophers.  This  seems  a great  pity.  For  although 
none  of  us  holds  to  the  basic  world-picture  of  these 
old  fellows,  we  still  use  words  about  our  religious 
experience  as  if  we  did— as  if  we  believed  in  God 
“up  there”  and  spirits  “out  there”  making  the  sun 
rise  and  the  thunder  roar,  making  people  sicken  or 
heal,  making  people  sinful  or  saintly.  This  will 
never  do. 

I know  nothing  of  an  independent  realm  of 
pure  spirit  somewhere  beyond  this  world.  My 
religious  life  has  nothing  to  do  with  such  a place, 


if  indeed  there  is  one.  Spirit  to  me  is  human  spirit, 
a fully  natural  possession  of  our  species.  I suspect 
that  it  is  a synergistic  effect:  a highly  organized 
experience  that  emerges  only  when  the  various 
components  of  mind,  body,  and  outward  world 
are  wholly  integrated  with  each  other.  This  would 
make  spirit  not  a “thing”  but  a certain  kind  of  rela- 
tion among  parts.  And  those  parts  would  be  just 
what  we  find  within  us— the  lowly,  physical  com- 
ponents of  carbon,  oxygen,  etc.,  organized  in  com- 
plex interconnected  layers.  I have  discovered 
among  Friends  that  this  synergism  has  a communal 
reality  as  well.  This  is  wonderful  enough  to  me, 
and  seems  to  render  further  metaphysical  specula- 
tion quite  pointless. 

Likewise,  hope  and  faith  are  features  of  this 
world  and  our  present  human  experience.  I think 
a properly  elevated  perspective  on  our  race  and 
our  earth  give  ample  grounds  for  hope,  quite  apart 
from  any  god-beings  or  angels.  There  is  always 
something  going  on  here  that  does  not  meet  the 
eye.  It  survives  catastrophe.  It  appears  when  least 
expected.  It  never  operates  according  to  our  rather 
pathetic  definitions  of  power  or  effectiveness. 

There  appears  to  be  an  economy  of  spirit  in 
which  an  act  of  love  or  courage  or  truth  is  seldom, 
if  ever,  really  lost.  Its  result  may  be  invisible.  Its 
return  may  not  occur  for  a thousand  years.  But 
somewhere,  sometime,  a person  will  discover  in- 
ward resources  that  he  or  she  didn’t  know  were 
there,  and  goodness  will  bloom  again,  unexpectedly 
in  the  world.  And  perhaps  no  one,  not  even  the 
doer,  will  know  that  this  goodness  was  the  product 
of  some  unknown  act  or  word  that  kept  the  spirit 
alive  in  somebody,  or  that  planted  its  seed.  In 
Meeting,  this  secret  “something”  often  shines  out. 
This,  too,  seems  wonderful  to  me. 

On  The  Nature  of  Reality 

Faith,  hope,  and  love  are  not  “things”  that  we 
either  do  or  don’t  have,  commodities  that  some 
faraway  being  must  deliver  to  us  in  invisible  truck- 
loads.  They  are  the  acts  of  integrated,  centered 
beings,  who  in  so  acting  express  the  real  integration 
of  the  entire  cosmos.  Such  acts  cannot  help  but  be 
potent.  But  they  have  no  existence  outside  of 
their  doing. 


( Continued  on  page  136) 
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(On  Hope:  Cont.  from  page  135) 

Hence  all  our  so-called  “spiritual”  life  can  be 
understood  without  use  of  imaginary  “things”  or 
spiritual  substances.  Buddhist  terminology  speaks 
of  the  void  at  the  center  of  things.  This  sounds 
scary  (and  certainly  contradicts  the  Western  theory 
of  an  essential  something  at  the  core,  a substance 
that  gives  a thing  its  real  identity).  But  I find  that 
it  exactly  corresponds  to  the  universe  of  science 
and  the  universe  of  experience. 

Acknowledging  the  shiftingness  of  life,  matter, 
and  personality  liberates  the  individual  to  ride  upon 
them,  to  play  out  the  insubstantial  dance  with  de- 
tached attachment.  This  is  not  passivity,  but  is  in 
fact  full  involvement.  (Actually,  it  is  the  one  who 
sees  himself  as  some  pure,  abstract  spirit,  who  ends 
up  “above”  this  world,  and  refuses  to  be  fully  im- 
mersed in  its  wild  play  of  event  and  dissolution.) 

All  this  play  is  “what  is.”  Its  character  is  evanes- 
cent, based  on  temporary  relations  among  parts. 
Each  of  the  parts  is  itself  a relation  of  parts,  all  the 
way  down  past  the  atom,  which  has  proven  to  be 
yet  another  hollow-non-thing,  another  relation  of 
parts.  At  some  point  below  the  atom,  the  material 
world  metamorphoses  into  energy,  and  the  problem 
of  “things”  disappears  entirely.  “What  is,”  is  a vast 
system  of  temporary  energy  forms.  I like  it. 


Guarding  “the  Universe  of  Experience” - 
Peace  Vigil  at  gates  of  the  Nevada  Under- 
ground Nuclear  Test  Site  ( 4/1 0/86) 


Don’t  Be  Afraid  to  Be  Anthropomorphic 
by  Madge  T.  Seaver,  Palo  Alto  Meeting 

In  the  life  of  faith,  when  we  anthropomorphize, 
we  attribute  human  form,  human  attributes  or 
affections  to  God.  However,  in  our  day  someone  is 
likely  to  reproach  us  with  being  simple-minded, 
naive,  or  primitive;  certainly,  we  are  told,  our  con- 
cept of  God  is  wrong. 

Yet  this  same  person  may  quote  Moses  in 
Deuteronomy:  “ underneath  are  the  everlasting 
arms;”  may  talk  to  the  flowers  and  house-plants; 
may  refer  to  Mother  Nature;  will  enjoy  the  poem 
which  hails  the  skylark  as  a blithe  spirit.  In  other 
words,  we  anthropomorphize  all  the  time,  for  rela- 
tionships depend  on  attributes  we  hold  in  common. 

When  I am  accused  of  being  out-of-date  in  these 
enlightened  times,  I remember  Zenophanes,  the 
Greek  philosopher  ante-dating  Plato.  Zenophanes 
mocked  at  us:  If  the  geese  had  a god,  he  said,  he 
would  be  goose-like.  Even  as  a sophomoric  (and 
atheistic)  sophomore  in  Philosophy  1 , 1 realized 
that  of  course  the  god  of  geese  would  be  goose-like; 
otherwise  the  geese  could  have  no  relationship  with 
such  a god. 

In  our  time,  Herbert  Butterfield,  the  Cambridge 
historian,  writes  in  Christianity  and  History : “.  . .1 
am  always  greatly  touched  by  a poem,  not  perhaps 
of  the  highest  quality  in  itself,  written  by  Rupert 
Brooke  to  depict  a fish’s  idea  of  Heaven,  and  no 
doubt  intended  to  mock  at  Christians  a little— indeed 
I choose  to  take  it  that  the  laugh  is  really  against 
me.  Brooke  depicts  the  fishes  telling  one  another 
how 

. . . somewhere,  beyond  Space  and  Time, 

Is  wetter  water,  slimier  slime. 

And  there  (they  trust)  there  swimmeth  One 
Who  swam  ere  rivers  were  begun, 

Immense,  of  fishy  form  and  mind, 

Squamous,  omnipotent  and  kind; 

And  under  that  Almighty  Fin, 

The  littlest  fish  may  enter  in. 

The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  we  are  in  this  respect 
like  the  fish,  and  Rupert  Brooke  is  right  if  he  is 
telling  us  that  we  are  locked  in  a world  of  partial 
visions,  only  capable  of  conceiving  divinity  when 
it  is  brought  down  to  our  own  terms.  Although  our 
minds  are  to  be  trusted  within  their  limits,  they  do 
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have  their  limits  and  we  are  like  creatures  of  three 
dimensions  trying  to  picture  to  ourselves  a universe 
of  four.  ...  Of  course  I cannot  think  of  God.  . . 
without  being  anthropomorphic— and  in  that  sense 
I am  forever  in  the  presence  of  a mystery.  I am 
sure  He  is  all  that  personality  means  and  more  still; 
but  the  very  word  personality  has  a limitation— as 
setting  a frontier— and  if  I do  not  believe  that  God 
is  limited,  I am  carried  to  something  that  is  beyond 
my  conception. 

What  I must  not  do,  however,  is  to  make  God 
less  than  a person-hanging  as  a shapeless  vapour  or 
an  undifferentiated  ooze,  which  is  what  people 
seem  to  arrive  at  when  they  want  to  believe  in  Him 
without  committing  themselves  to  anything.” 

In  his  great  theological  and  anthropomorphic 
poem ,1  and  Thou , Martin  Buber  makes  a distinc- 
tion between  the  world  of  I-it  and  the  world  of 
I-Thou.  He  perceived  that  his  students  were  inter- 
ested in  talking  and  reading  about  God,  but  could 
never  say  Thou  to  God.  About  his  students,  Buber 
writes:  “. . . having  become  disinclined  and  unfit- 
ted for  the  living  dealings  that  would  open  the 
world  to  them,  [they]  are  fully  equipped  with 
information.” 

How  well  that  describes  us  in  our  present  world! 
This  is  the  world  which  in  wartime  reduces  persons 
to  body  count;  in  dealings  with  a complicated  bu- 
reaucracy, to  identifying  numbers.  Seldom  are  we 
asked  for  a name;  we  have  become  various  numbers. 
It  is  instructive  to  count  all  the  numbers  which 
identify  us. 

Moreover,  the  flourishing  technology  of  today 
encourages  the  technologists  among  us  to  see  per- 
sons as  objects  (its)  either  to  serve  them  or  frus- 
trate them.  Like  Buber’s  students,  who  cannot  say 
you  (or  thou)  to  God,  the  technologist  can  seldom 
say  you  to  persons  or  to  God. 

However,  the  anti-anthropomorphists  are  well- 
equipped  with  alternative  references:  Life-Force 
or  Life-Energy,  Gound  of  Being,  Ultimate  Reality; 
or  Evolutionary  Force.  We  are  reminded  of  the 
monkish  Guinness  in  Star  Wars  whose  benediction 
is  “May  the  Force  be  with  you.”  We  may  be  refer- 
red to  the  mysterious  lam  that  I am  from  the  voice 
which  confronted  Moses  from  the  burning  bush— 
though  they  don’t  explain  how  a Life-Force  can 
say  /,  the  most  personal  of  all  pronouns. 


When  we  consider  the  world  of  relationships 
and  the  world  of  concepts,  we  must  acknowledge 
that  any  concept  of  God  falls  so  far  short  as  to  be 
irrelevant,  as  is  also  a concept  of  our  dearest  friend 
whom  we  think  we  know  so  well.  There  is  always 
an  irreducible  “otherness”  in  those  we  address  as 
you,  for  the  “Thou  meets  me  through  grace— it  is 
not  found  by  seeking,”  as  Buber  writes.  It  is  only 
in  relation  that  we  know  our  humanity:  who  we 
are,  not  what  we  are. 

I like  an  account  of  Einstein  when  he  was  living 
in  Princeton.  He  became  friends  with  a small  boy 
who  asked  the  great  mathematician  for  help  with 
his  arithmetic.  “I’m  not  very  good  at  arithmetic, 
but  I’ll  try  to  help  you,”  was  Einstein’s  response. 

I like  this  story  as  an  analogy  of  our  relationship 
to  God.  The  child  had  no  idea  of  what  was  on 
Einstein’s  mind,  as  we  have  no  idea  of  the  being 
of  God,  but  we  know  and  trust  the  God  who 
responds  to  our  need,  the  God  in  relationship. 

We  could  not  say  with  the  Psalmist:  “Thy  ten- 
der mercies  are  over  all  thy  works,”  unless  the 
God  who  escapes  all  our  efforts  to  conceptualize 
him  in  mercy  turns  a personal  aspect  toward  us 
persons. 

Bonhoeffer  in  his  letters  from  a Nazi  prison 
speaks  of  our  efforts  to  make  God  into  a power 
which  we  can  use  rather  than  the  merciful  God  of 
relationship  who  is  willing  to  take  on  our  suffering 
and  weakness:  “Man’s  religiosity  makes  him  look 
in  his  distress  to  the  power  of  God  in  the  world; 
he  uses  God  as  a deus  ex  machinal  Bonhoeffer 
points  out  that  this  is  “a  false  conception  of  God.  . . 
who  conquers  power  and  space  in  the  world  by 
his  weakness;”  in  other  words,  in  relation  to  us  in 
our  weakness. 

Let  us,  in  conclusion,  return  to  the  Voice  from 
the  burning  bush.  After  that  mysterious  identifica- 
tion ( I am  that  I am),  God  in  the  next  breath  puts 
himself  into  relationship,  a family  relationship: 

“the  Lord  God  of  your  fathers,  the  God  of 
Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob.” 

It  is  revealing  that  a writer  of  a recent  article  against 
anthropomorphists  suggests  that  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  those  devoted  to  rooting  out  all  anthropo- 
morphic references  to  God  call  themselves  the  anti- 
anthros,  the  literal  meaning  of  which  is  anti-mankind. 
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Reflections  on  Personal  Faith 


Waiting  in  Hope.  “An  apt  place  to  ring  out 
the  old  (year),  this  desert  called  Amargosa,  north- 
east from  Death  Valley,  northwest  of  Las  Vegas, 
gullies  and  hills  now  vales  of  death  beyond  a 19th 
century  mapmaker’s  imagination.  This  is  the 
Nevada  Test  Site,  where  baby  bombs  grow  up  and 
go  to  school  and  pass  their  physicals. 

Waiting  by  the  side  of  the  road.  Waiting,  think- 
ing about  waiting,  about  the  Children  of  Israel 
awaiting  God’s  Passover,  about  the  early  Christians 
awaiting  their  Lord.  Waiting  in  the  pre-dawn  chill, 
in  the  dark,  in  the  confusion,  in  the  ambiguity. 

Waiting,  hoping,  trying  to  witness,  to  speak  to 
human  hearts.  Waiting,  remembering,  trying  to 
get  warm.  Waiting  as  most  of  you  have  waited,  for 
forty  years  or  more,  in  this  desert  or  the  one  in 
your  neighborhood.  Here,  in  this  wilderness,  the 
strange  gods  still  beckon.  Here,  in  this  wilderness, 
the  believers  are  still  tested. 

Remembering  the  saying  they  had  in  the 
Guatemalan  highlands,  where  uncertain  bus  sched- 
ules left  families  camped  by  the  roadside:  to  wait 
is  to  hope.  (Both  verbs  are  the  same  word,  in 
Spanish.) 

But  how  do  you  do  it?  How  do  we  keep  on 
keeping  on?  I’ve  not  worn  this  ‘easy  yoke’  as  long 
as  many  of  you,  but,  God,  it’s  so  hard  to  wait,  to 
trust  in  a Purpose  beyond  ourselves,  to  dole  out 
even  our  short  lifetimes,  counting  so  few,  so  small, 
such  elusive  gains. 

Here  at  the  Test  Site,  here  by  the  side  of  the 
road  our  nation  has  travelled  so  far  and  so  disas- 
trously, trying  with  our  human  smiles  and  songs 
to  wear  away  this  deadly  hatred  grown  so  cool,  so 
abstract,  so  bureaucratized.  Shivering  by  the  side 
of  the  road,  as  cold  as  these  stones  beneath  our 
feet.  What  word  of  hope? 

Hope  is  a chilly  comfort  to  be  found  only  after 
that  warmer  optimism,  drawn  from  a selective  read- 
ing of  headlines,  is  gone. 

Hope  is  a rock  to  cling  to,  once  ‘options’  and 
the  illusion  of  choice  and  control  are  lost. 


Hope  is  a cold  pebble  you  pick  up,  after  expec- 
tations are  swept  away. 

Hope  is  a smooth,  durable  keepsake  I warm  in 
my  hand  remembering  that  central  testimony  of 
Jewish  and  Christian  scriptures:  that  peace  and 
justice  are  not  just  political  preferences,  response 
categories  in  a public  opinion  poll.  Peace  and 
justice  are  God's  own  work  in  which  we  can  be 
called  to  our  clearest  and  best,  junior  partners. 
And  our  business  is  ‘not  to  see  what  lies  dimly  at 
a distance,  but  to  do  what  lies  clearly  at  hand.’ 

Eric  Moon,  Berkeley  Meeting 


Witness  of  Conscience  and  Hope, 

Nevada  Underground  Nuclear  Test  Site  (4/10/86) 


Response  to  the  Queries  for  Eleventh  Month. 

“As  Christians,  we  are  called  to  be  in  the  world, 
though  not  of  it.  Quakers  have  taken  this  more 
to  heart  than  most.  My  attempts  in  the  last  two 
years  to  live  it  out  have  had  mixed  success.  At 
one  point  I put  up  a little  sign  on  the  dashboard 
of  my  truck  that  said  simply,  ‘PRAY.’  It  was  very 
helpful  for  a few  days,  but  soon  became  just  anoth- 
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er  fixture.  Many  other  attempts  at  self-discipline 
have  met  with  similar  fates.  I do  thank  God,  how- 
ever, that  I am  still  trying.  And  I do  have  faith 
that  it  is  possible  and  achievable. . . As  I think 
about  these  things,  I notice  that  the  following. . . 
‘notions’  (forgive  me,  George)  bear  on  one’s  quest 
for  a centered  life. 

“No  matter  how  seemingly  insignificant,  my 
work  and  activities  can  always  be  sacramental  and 
important  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Picking  up  the 
children’s  toys  for  the  1 ,422nd  time  can  be  just  as 
holy  and  important  an  activity  as  representing 
Friends’  insights  and  position  to  the  UN  at  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference.  . . . 

“God  will  find  the  right  person  to  get  the  job 
done  if  it  really  does  need  to  be  done.  If  I am  clear 
that  I am  not  called  to  some  work,  no  matter  how 
important  I consider  it  to  be,  I can  (and  should) 
safely  decline  it.  If  God  does  ask  me  to  do  some- 
thing, he  will  give  me  the  wherewithal  to  do  it. 

“In  my  youth  I earnestly  taught  myself  to 
swear.  It  was  partly  just  asserting  grown-up-ness, 
partly  rebellion  against  propriety,  and  partly  a 
statement  that  after  all  they  are  just  words.  I still 
believe  in  the  last:  that  folks  use  up  a lot  of  energy 
objecting  to  “dirty  words”  that  have  little  or  no 
importance.  Nevertheless,  I have  been  working 
hard  for  a number  of  years  to  unlearn  the  habit, 
which  is  more  difficult  than  learning  it.  My  origi- 
nal impetus  was  the  realization  that  some  people 
found  it  offensive  to  the  point  that  it  was  painful 
and  interfered  with  what  could  have  been  valuable 
communication.  As  I thought  about  it,  I realized 
there  was  a larger  truth  involved.  If  my  life  is  cen- 
tered in  the  awareness  of  the  presence  of  God, 
there  should  be  no  need  for  violent  outbursts  of 
speech.  In  this  light  there  is  no  difference  between 
“real”  obscenities/blasphemies  and  the  acceptable, 
polite  forms  thereof.  My  attention  turned,  then, 
from  the  words  to  the  situations  that  brought  them 
forth.  I continue  to  work  on  both  the  words  and 
the  situations,  and  I do  believe  that  it  is  helpful 
both  to  me  and  to  those  around  me.  I do  find  my- 
self exploding  once  in  a while  in  my  veterinary 
practice  when  a cow  has  refused  to  go  into  the 
chute  for  the  third  time,  stepped  on  me,  and  let 


fly  with  a kick.  I find  that  the  frequency  of  out- 
bursts is  directly  proportional  to  the  degree  to 
which  my  life  has  become  cluttered  with  things 
and  activities.” 

Joe  Snyder,  Multnomah  Meeting 


Images  of  a Spiritual  Journey.  “What  is  a 
spiritual  journey  for  you? 

Chapters  in  a book? 

Rungs  in  a ladder? 

A tapestry? 

A huge  cavern  to  be  explored? 

A series  of  doors  in  a maze? 

A hike  down  a mountain  with  a faulty 
compass  or  map,  like  an  adventure? 

A matter  of  realizing,  not  a journey? 

A car  ride— if  it  is  too  enclosed  and  safe 
you  miss  the  trip,  but  if  you  get  out,  there 
is  life  all  around.  . . 

A large  room  with  light  that  becomes  more 
filled? 

Doors  in  a maze  that  open? 

Peeling  an  onion? 

A stage— the  curtain,  the  people,  the  back- 
stage  (we  don’t  know  what  is  there). 

A paradox,  the  cross  of  being  and  doing, 
the  bad  and  good? 

A pond  with  ripples,  a spiritual  stone  thrown 
into  my  pond  with  its  great  ripple  effect? 

Poetry? 

A road  with  mountains,  detours,  road  signs— 
the  most  important  one  is  to  yield.  . . 

A plant,  with  the  seed,  roots,  branches,  trunk? 

What  is  a spiritual  journey  for  you?” 

Phoenix  Friends,  following  presentation 
by  Pendle  Hill  visitor,  Charlotte  Fardelmann 

(Continued  on  page  140) 
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(Reflections:  Cont.  from  page  139) 

Perceiving  Opportunities.  “In  one  sense  we 
are  blessed  that  the  world  is  in  such  dissaray.  In 
one  way  we  are  fortunate  that  creating  a livable 
world  is  such  a difficult  task.  Such  a set  of  circum- 
stances puts  us  into  a position  where  we  have  to 
reach  a.  . . depth  of  humanity  and  act  with  a greater 
degree  of  courage  to  succeed  than  would  be  the  case 
if  the  world  were  better  off.  The  challenges  that 
face  us  today  should  not  be  viewed  as  problems  to 
be  solved,  but,  instead,  should  be  perceived  as  op- 
portunities for  the  discovery  and  application  of 
truth.” 

Mike  Stamm,  child  of  Orange  Grove 
Meeting,  killed  in  an  accident,  1982, 
quoted  by  Santa  Barbara  Friends. 


On  Vocal  Ministry.  “I  have  experienced 
aftermath  regrets  that  my  breaking  the  silence  was 
not  a real  leading’  of  the  Holy  Spirit  or  that  I was 
unable  to  communicate  clearly  what  I was  prompt- 
ed to  say.  When  this  happens,  I remind  myself  that 
George  Fox  said:  ‘The  light  that  shows  us  our  sins 
is  the  light  that  heals  us.’  To  wallow  in  remorse  is 
also  a sin  of  separation.  It  is  best  to  dust  oneself 
off  and  begin  again  to  listen  and  proceed  with  the 
education  of  the  god-child  within  (John  Yungblut’s 
term  that  I like).  How  else  can  my  god-child  learn 
to  walk  with  the  Spirit  without  first  stumbling  and 
an  occasional  tumble  to  be  greeted  with  laughter? 

“While  I come  to  Meeting  with  expectancy,  it 
is  not  with  the  hope  that  my  personal  wishes  (how- 
ever noble)  will  be  fulfilled  in  a particular  way, 
but  with  the  expectation  that  in  corporate  wor- 
ship (different  than  meditation)  the  unseen 
Presence  leads  and  reveals  in  unexpected  and  some- 
times really  surprising  ways.  This  experience  of 
community  does  not  always  take  place  but  when 
it  does,  we  know  we  are  at  home.  ” 

Mary  Millman,  Multnomah  Meeting 


A Report  to  Friends  of  El  Centro  De  Paz 

Casa  Heberto  Sein 
Hermosillo,  Sonora,  Mexico 

by  Jeanne  Nash,  Ft.  Collins  Meeting 

Twenty  people  from  as  far  away  as  Alaska, 
Minnesota,  California  and  the  Intermountain 
Yearly  Meeting  region,  gathered  to  help  with  re- 
novations at  Casa  Sein  in  January,  ably  supported 
by  local  Friends  and  friends  from  the  Asociacion 
Sonorense  de  los  Amigos. 

The  Casa  is  a turn-of-the-century  adobe  built  as 
a private  home  and  located  in  the  historic  section 
of  Hermosillo,  a good  landmark,  visible  from  all 
over  the  city. 

When  discovered  last  year,  the  building  had 
barely  survived  the  abuses  of  having  been  a secon- 
dary school  for  a number  of  years.  Broken  win- 
dows, shutters  and  doors,  graffiti  and  chipped  plas- 
ter were  all  lighted  by  antiquated  wiring  that 
supported  a few  bare  bulbs.  Three  bathrooms  were 
non-functional  and  the  water  supply  was  a tap  in 
the  patio. 

Sonoran  visionaries  said,  “This  will  make  a fine 
Friends’  Center!”  An  offer  was  made,  and  A.S.A. 
members  began  the  tedious  paperwork  involved  in 
making  the  Casa  legal  on  local,  state,  and  federal 
levels.  A year  later  the  last  of  these  papers  is  ready 
to  be  signed.  The  year  hasn’t  been  wasted.  Work- 
campers  from  United  World  College  in  New  Mexico 
came  last  spring  to  scrape,  putty  and  plaster.  Local 
students  stop  by  to  paint  for  a few  hours.  Rafael, 
an  elderly  one-man  contractor,  works  miracles  with 
plumbing,  masonry  and  carpentry.  People  say, 

“My,  isn’t  this  going  to  be  a great  place!” 

The  Casa  looks  like  many  Mexican  buildings. 

It’s  on  a corner,  and  high,  2 foot  thick  walls  stretch 
60  feet  in  each  direction,  flush  with  narrow  side- 
walks. Iron  grillwork  covers  the  tall  windows  which 
are  shuttered  from  inside.  Grilled  and  shuttered 
double-doors  open  into  a main  hall.  On  either  side 
doors  open  on  large  rooms,  the  men’s  and  women’s 
dormitories.  Another  large  room  off  the  women’s 
dorm  will  be  the  Domingo  Ricart  library.  Windows 
opening  into  this  room  from  both  streets  allow  for 

(Continued  on  page  141) 


WHAT  IS  YEARLY  MEETING? 


YOU  ARE  INVITED 
to  the 

40th  ANNUAL  GATHERING 

PACIFIC  YEARLY  MEETING 
of  the 

RELIGIOUS  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 

August  3 - August  9,  1986 

La  Verne  University 
Third  and  C Streets 
La  Verne,  California  91750 
Telephone  (714)  593-3511 
PYM  Telephone  (714)  596-5169 
The  PYM  phone  will  begin  operation 
at  noon,  Sunday,  August  3. 


The  annual  gathering  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
is  for  members,  attenders,  seekers,  and  their 
families  of  the  Monthly  Meetings  and  Worship 
Groups  that  make  up  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting. 
Friends  from  other  Yearly  Meetings  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  and  the  Wider 
Quaker  Fellowship  are  also  welcome. 


Yearly  Meeting  is  what  we  make  of  it: 

* It  is  a TIME  to  experience  corporate  worship 
as  the  basis  of  our  lives  together;  a time  to 
exercise  our  faith  and  work  through  the  issues, 
finding  their  resolution  in  the  sense  of  the 
meeting. 

* It  is  a PLACE  where  we  do  our  corporate 
business  in  a Quake rly  way;  where  the  unique 
light  of  each  person  can  shine;  where  new  inter- 
personal connections  can  be  made. 

* It  is  a SPACE  where  the  tightness  of  our  lives 
is  opened,  loosened,  and  where  something  fresh 
and  new  can  enter. 

* It  is  a GATHERING  of  the  family:  old  friends, 
new  friends,  Young  Friends  and  children. 

* It  is  a COMMUNITY  we  build  together,  a 
marvelous  pot  pourri  of  agenda  items,  worship- 
fellowship  groups,  working  groups,  sharing 
opportunities  and  joyful  activities. 


Gymnasium,  La  Verne  University 


PYM  REGISTRATION- 1 986 

Please  read  both  sides  of  this  page  before  filling  out  this  form.  Print  in  ink. 


LAST  NAME: MEETING: 

If  your  family  has  more  than  one  last  name,  use  one  above  and  write  each  family  member’s  last  name  with 
his  or  her  first  name  below. 

STREET: 


CITY: 


STATE: ZIP: 


Place  an  “X”  on  the  day  you  will  arrive  and  day  you  will  depart: 

Arrival  day:  (Su  ) (M  ) (Tu  ) (W  ) (Th  ) (F 

Departure  day:  (M  ) (Tu  ) (W  ) (Th  ) (F 


TELEPHONE:  ( ) 

) Check  if  this  is 

) (Sa  ) your  first  PYM  < ) 


Complete  one  line  for  each  family  member  attending  PYM.  Please  include  all  attender’s  ages.  This  data  is 
used  for  planning  and  statistical  purposes.  Volunteer  codes  are  below.  Early  morning  and  accommodation 
codes  are  at  the  right  of  this  page. 

Voiun-  Early  Accom  Nd.  of  Nightly 


First  Names 

Sex 

Age 

teer 

Morn 

Type 

Nights  Cost 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

SPECIAL  NEEDS:  

(PYM  name) 

cannot climb  a single  step,  climb  a few 

steps, climb  a flight  of  steps, walk 

more  than  one  block.  Do  you  require  foods  which 

are low  salt, no  salt?  Are  you  on  a 

diabetic  diet?  (Check  all  that  apply.) 

Contributions:  Please  help  with  our  children’s 
and  Junior  Yearly  Meeting  programs  if  you  can. 

We  budgeted  $2000  in  extra  contributions  here. 
Please  indicate  amount. 

LATE  PENALTY : 15%  late  penalty  if 
registration  received  after  July  14,  1986. 

Deposit:  A deposit  of  at  least  25%  of  the 
“Total  Due”  must  accompany  your  registra- 
tion. Please  round  up  to  the  next  dollar. 

Full  payment  is  encouraged. 


ACCOMMODATION  TOTAL:  === 

CONTRIBUTIONS: 

CHILDREN’S  PROGRAM  

JR  YEARLY  MEETING  

LATE  PENALTY: 

TOTAL  DUE:  ==__ 

25%  DEPOSIT:  ==__ 

BALANCE  DUE  AT  PYM: 

Volunteer  Codes:  I volunteer  time  with  the 
following:  S-secretariat,  A-arrangements, 
C-children,  J-Jr.  High/High  School,  P-phone/ 
communications,  T-transportation.  (Place 
code  in  above  column.) 


GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS 

Orientation  for  all  participants  is  at  11  a.m.  on 
Monday,  August  4.  The  opening  Yearly  Meeting 
session  begins  at  2 p.m.  on  Monday.  The  closing 
session  ends  at  noon  on  Saturday,  August  9, 

1986.  Committees  meet  Sunday,  August  3,  and 
Monday  morning. 

Housing  and  Meals:  You  may  stay  in  dormitories 
or  camp  at  PYM.  For  dorms  and  camping,  each 
registration  “day”  begins  with  supper  and  ends 
with  lunch  the  next  day.  For  day  attenders,  the 
registration  “day”  is  a conventional  day.  Vegetarian 
meals  will  be  available.  (Enter  as  a special  need.) 

The  dorms  are  standard  college  dorms  with  two 
persons  to  a room.  If  you  stay  in  a dorm,  you  must 
take  all  three  meals  in  the  dining  room.  If  there  is 
a person  you  wish  to  share  with  or  if  your  mobility 
is  limited,  please  indicate  under  “special  needs.” 

The  dorms  are  comfortable  but  not  air  conditioned. 
BRING  BLANKETS  AND  PILLOWS.  Sheets  and 
towels  are  provided. 

Camping  will  be  in  a park  adjacent  to  the  campus 
with  showers  in  the  gym.  If  you  camp  you  can 
elect  to  take  three  meals,  or  lunch  and  dinner,  or 
lunch  or  no  meals  in  the  dining  room. 

Day  attenders  may  purchase  no  meals,  or  lunch, 
or  lunch  and  dinner. 

FEES:  One  fee  covers  registration,  lodging  and 
meals.  The  per  person,  per  day  fee  is: 


Code  and  Type  Age 


11  to  79 

2 to  10  & 
over  79 

A:  dorm  & 3 meals 

$25.00 

$12.50 

B:  camp  & 3 meals 

18.00 

9.00 

C:  camp  & 2 meals 

16.00 

8.00 

D:  camp  & lunch 

10.00 

5.00 

E:  camp  - no  meals 

7.00 

3.50 

F : day  & 2 meals 

15.00 

7.50 

G:  day  & lunch 

9.00 

4.50 

H:  day  - no  meals 

6.00 

3.00 

There  is  no  charge  for  children  under  2. 

Family  maximum:  The  family  maximum  is  three 
times  the  full  adult  cost.  E.g.,  for  camping  with 
lunch,  the  family  maximum  is  $30.00  per  day. 
(Family  means  no  more  than  two  adults  and  their 
dependent  children.) 


Refunds:  If  in  doubt,  register.  Registrations  can 
always  be  cancelled  or  changed.  Refunds  will  be 
issued  the  last  day  of  PYM  or  mailed. 

Mail  the  registration  half  of  this  sheet  to: 

Fred  Gey/Larry  Perry 

1424  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Way 

Berkeley,  CA  94709 

(415)  524-4369,  524-4080,  540-6666 

EARLY  MORNING  GROUPS 

Please  read  before  filling  out  registration  form: 

From  8: 15  - 9:30  each  morning,  we  will  have  a 
traditional  children’s  program,  worship-fellowship 
groups  and  unprogrammed  worship  as  well  as 
new,  experimental  groupings.  Please  read  the 
options  below  for  each  person  in  your  family 
and  make  a note  of  your  choice  on  this  page. 

Enter  in  the  early  morning  column  of  the 
registration  form  the  correct  code  number  for  each 
name  listed. 

All  Friends  above  elementary  school  age  are  free 
to  choose  among  groups  6,  7,  and  8.  High  school 
Friends  need  to  decide  whether  to  stay  with  their 
age  group  or  to  join  a cross-age  group.  We  welcome 
a wide  range  of  ages  within  each  group. 

1 Babies  up  to  two  years 

2 Pre-school  group  - ages  2 - 5 

3 Elementary  group  - ages  6-11 

4 Junior  high  worship-fellowship  group 

5 Junior  Friends  (high  school)  worship- 
fellowship  group 

6 Worship-fellowship  group  which  will  meet 
with  the  elementary  group  (group  3 above) 
for  one  of  your  days  in  order  to  have  a 
cross-age  experience  of  worship-fellowship 

7 Worship-fellowship  (traditional) 

8 Unprogrammed  worship 

Please  be  sure  to  indicate  your  choices  by  number 
on  the  registration  form  so  that  we  may  know  in 
advance  how  many  will  be  in  each  group. 


Vanita  Blum,  Berkeley  Meeting 


HOW  TO  GET  THERE 

La  Verne  is  about  40  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles. 
FROM  INTERSTATE  10,  the  San  Bernardino 
Freeway,  take  the  GANESHA  BOULEVARD  OFF 
RAMP  NORTH— towards  the  hills  and  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Fairgrounds.  Go  to  Mckinley, 
a T-intersection  at  the  Fairgrounds.  Go  LEFT  ON 
MCKINLEY  to  “E”  Street,  at  the  end  of  the  Fair- 
grounds, and  RIGHT  ON  “E”  in  to  La  Verne.  Go 
LEFT  ON  THIRD,  (a  four-way  stop),  to  the  campus, 
at  Third  and  “C”  Streets. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Greyhound  buses  go  to  near-by  Claremont  and 
Trailways  buses  to  Pomona;  the  nearest  major 
airport  is  Ontario  International.  If  you  need  to 
be  met  at  one  of  these  places  and  are  unable  to 
make  your  own  arrangements,  please  contact  the 
La  Verne  Area  Transportation  Coordinator,  in 
writing,  if  possible.  If  you  need  to  be  met  else- 
where, contact  the  Arrangements  Clerk.  For 
changes  after  noon  on  Sunday,  August  3,  call 
PYM  directly. 

LA  VERNE  AREA  TRANSPORTATION 
COORDINATOR 

RUTH  ROBERTS,  790  SCRIPPS  DRIVE, 
CLAREMONT,  CA  9171 1,  (714)  624-4348. 

OTHER  TRANSPORTATION  NEEDS 

ARRANGEMENTS  CLERK:  BECKY  LAYFIELD, 
625  S.  DRIFTWOOD  DRIVE,  SANTA  ANA,  CA 
92704,(714)  839-8696. 

WEATHER 

During  the  summer  months,  La  Verne  enjoys  a 
very  warm,  dry  climate,  marked  by  sunny  days 
with  warm  and  beautiful  evenings.  Plan  on  warm- 
weather  clothing,  with  a sweater  or  light  jacket 
for  evening.  Sunscreen  and  insect  repellant  may 
be  needed  and  smoggy  days  are  a possibility. 

Some  buildings  are  air  conditioned. 

PYM  Telephone:  (714)  596-5169 


La  Verne  University  - Entrance  to  Campus 


PYM  Camping  on  Gym  Field 

ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 

Friends  are  reminded  that  we  agree  to  refrain 
from  the  use  of  alcohol  and  other  abusive  sub- 
stances during  our  time  together  at  PYM. 


ABSOLUTELY  NO  PETS! 
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(El  Centro  de  Paz:  Cont.  from  page  140) 

gentle  cross  breezes  and  the  sounds  of  church  bells 
and  children  playing.  One  can  imagine  high,  book- 
lined  shelves,  reading  lamps  and  comfortable  chairs. 
The  main  hall  enters  the  sala  through  a tall  archway. 
This  is  a 30  foot  by  14  foot  room  with  a bank  of 
windows  opening  on  the  sunny  patio  and  palm 
tree.  Someday  there  will  be  benches  and  flowers. 
Two  large  and  one  small  room  also  front  the  patio. 
One  will  become  the  room  for  the  resident-host/ess. 
A big,  cheerful  kitchen  faces  the  sala  and  a room  at 
the  other  end  may  become  an  office/study.  The 
1 5 foot  ceilings  throughout  add  to  the  feeling  of 
spaciousness. 

The  Casa  is  turning  into  a butterfly.  New  elec- 
trical wiring  brings  sufficient  light  to  every  room. 

A ceiling  fan  in  the  kitchen  circulates  the  aromas 
from  the  new  second-hand  stove.  Counter  space 
and  cupboards,  a stainless  steel  sink  and  a new  re- 
frigerator round  out  the  picture.  The  sala  win- 
dows sparkle.  The  bathrooms  would  not  pass  in- 
spection yet,  but  the  toilets  flush,  and  the  sinks 
work.  Door  jambs  have  been  replaced  and  hot 
water  will  soon  be  on  tap.  A Scattergood  School 
workcamp  has  begun  work  on  the  outside  of  the 
building. 

Casa  Sein  is  on  its  way  to  becoming  a Center 
for  working,  learning,  sharing,  and  refreshing  the 
spirit.  Those  Sonoran  visionaries  knew  a good 
thing  when  they  saw  it! 

******  The  Mesa  Campanero  project  has  com- 
pleted another  year  successfully.  People  from  out- 
lying communities  are  coming  to  ask  how  they, 
too,  can  become  involved  with  solar  energy,  ram 
pumps  and  other  programs.  There  is  a need  for 
person/s  with  appropriate  backgrounds  to  spend 
time  there.  Contact:  Norman  Krekler,  Apdo  15, 
Sue.  A.,  Hermosillo,  Sonora,  Mexico. 


Tax  deductible  gifts  to  Casa  Heberto  Sein  are 
needed  and  welcomed.  Please  send  them  to 
Norman  Krekler  at  the  address  above. 


Letters 

How  to  Remain  Friends  and  Save  the  Planet 
Dear  Friends, 

The  recent  letters  by  David  Munro,  Barbara 
Clark,  Bob  Schutz  and  others  have  focused  on  an 
issue  critical  to  Marshall  Massey’s  “Peaceable  King- 
dom” articles— that  of  whether  or  not  ecology  and 
saving  the  planet  is  a religious  issue.  I hear  Marshall 
saying  it  has  not  been  enough  of  a religious  issue 
and  that  people  must  be  made  to  see  it  as  such. 

His  constituency  is  organized  religion.  Others  say, 
no,  it  is  a political  and  economic  issue.  I tend  to 
agree  with  the  latter  view,  unless  we  redefine  reli- 
gion to  the  extent  that  the  human  species  are  reli- 
gious beings  by  virtue  of  being  the  collective  con- 
sciousness of  the  living  planet,  Gaia.  In  this  view 
all  of  us  are  religious,  and  come  to  our  view  of  the 
world  by  separate  paths.  Of  those  who  come  to 
revere  the  planet  as  a living  organism  in  need  of 
healing— whether  from  the  viewpoint  of  work  or 
studies  in  economics,  politics,  organized  religion, 
feminism,  science,  etc.— none  is  more  valuable  than 
the  others  regardless  of  the  path  travelled  to  get 
there.  In  choosing  one  particular  constituency  of 
the  human  culture  over  others,  one  must  recognize 
the  exclusionary  factor  in  the  choice. 

I am  hearing  that  religious  bodies  have  an  “edge” 
on  everyone  else  in  ability  to  arrive  at  the  new 
ecological  view,  because  reverence  for  life  is  a 
“religious”  feeling.  A feminist  or  economist, 
wholly  unattached  to  any  religious  organization, 
may  happen  to  have  a stronger  reverence  for  the 
earth  and  may  already  be  living  more  in  harmony 
with  nature  than  her  brothers  and  sisters  who  are 
regular  attenders  of  and  contributors  to  some  reli- 
gious body.  The  argument  that  the  religious  com- 
munity is  more  fertile  ground  for  sowing  the  seeds 
of  reverence  for  Earth,  than  is  the  scientific  or 
economic  community  just  does  not  hold.  If  one 
wants  to  address  a particular  constituency,  because 
that  is  his/her  interest,  fine!  Leave  it  at  that!  And 
we  can  join  that  individual  or  not  in  the  efforts  at 
persuasion.  We  are  not  to  condemn  nor  be  con- 
demned if  we  choose  a different  constituency  to 
work  with,  address  ourselves  to,  etc. 

(Continued  on  page  142) 
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Barbara  Clark  has  suggested  that  the  best  way 
Friends  might  contribute  in  the  suasion  process  is 
their  experience  of  Quaker  process  in  the  conduct 
of  business.  She  has  done  us  a service  in  pointing 
out  the  comparative  values  of  decisions  made  in 
the  manner  of  Friends  versus  those  made  with  the 
more  hierarchical  methods  of  most  of  modern  life. 
It  is  a feminist  perspective  that  points  to  the  weak- 
ness of  the  hierarchical  methods  involving  decision- 
making by  the  few  at  the  top  for  the  many.  I find 
a rather  condemnatory  statement  in  Bob  Schutz’ 
response  that  “she  offers  Friends  experience  with 
democratic  method  as  an  antidote  to  hierarchy, 
which  exists  everywhere  in  nature.”  To  suggest 
that  hierarchy  exists  everywhere  in  nature  does 
not  mean  that  the  hierarchical  method  in  human 
affairs  should  be  condoned,  nor  that  decisions  re- 
sulting from  it  are  best  for  human  society.  Had 
the  statement  stopped  with  the  word  “hierarchy” 
it  would  have  been  acceptable.  Including  the  bit 
about  nature  made  it  an  un-Friendly  pot  shot. 

The  whole  question  of  hierarchy  in  nature  is  a 
topic  for  another  discussion.  The  questions  of  how 
it  functions  in  nature  and  how  it  relates,  if  at  all, 
to  hierarchy  in  human  behavior  systems  could  be 
addressed  by  Bob  Schutz  in  another  article. 

May  I plead  for  greater  care  and  gentleness  in 
this  business  of  gathering  around  the  urgent  issues 
facing  us.  There  is  room  for  everyone’s  ideas, 
whether  we  subscribe  to  this  newsletter  or  another, 
whether  we  choose  to  work  for  this  constituency 
or  that.  We  should  still  be  able  to  be  Friends  and 
work  together  for  the  preservation  of  the  planet. 

Marie  Ingerman,  Marin  Meeting 


FCL  Auction 
Dear  Friends, 

Do  you  sing,  dance,  or  teach  an  unusual  skill? 

Do  you  know  a magic  fishing  spot  on  the  bay? 

Are  you  an  exotic  cook?  Do  you  have  a cabin  in 
the  mountains  or  a house  on  the  beach? 

Why  do  we  want  to  know?  Because  the  FCL 
Education  Fund  is  having  an  auction  in  Sacramento 
on  June  4,  1986. 

For  two  years,  the  Friends  Committee  on 
Legislation  has  held  auctions  in  Sacramento.  This 
year  the  FCL  is  handing  the  fun  over  to  the  FCL 
Education  Fund.  What  this  means  to  you  is  that 
your  contribution  will  be  tax  deductible. 

We’re  looking  for  auction  items  of  all  kinds. 

For  example,  past  items  have  included  a lesson  in 
Greek  cookery  from  a Bay  Area  legislator,  a ski 
weekend  in  the  Sierras,  and  a bed-and-breakfast  for 
two  in  the  wine  country. 

Please  help  us  make  this  an  even  greater  success. 
Write  us  for  a wish  list  of  items  and  services  for  the 
auction.  Use  it  to  stir  your  imagination.  Please  let 
us  know  what  you  can  contribute,  and  save  the 
evening  of  June  4th.  Upon  request  we  will  send 
you  a list  of  auction  items  ahead  of  time  so  you  can 
bid  on  whatever  strikes  your  fancy  even  if  you’re 
unable  to  attend  the  auction. 

Thank  you  for  your  support. 

Candace  Blase,  Chief  Lobbyist, 

FCL,  926  J St.  No.  707, 

Sacramento,  CA  95814. 


You  May  Join  a Housing  Cooperative 

Santa  Rosa  Creek  Commons,  a non-profit  hous- 
ing cooperative,  which  numbers  12  Quakers  among 
its  membership,  is  encouraging  membership  applica- 
tions for  a waiting  list  for  one  and  two-bedroom 
apartments.  Membership  shares  (the  cost  of  buying 
into  the  Co-op)  range  from  $7500-$8500,  with  a 
monthly  carrying  charge  by  which  members  pay 


their  share  of  mortgage  and  operating  costs. 

Each  member’s  share  of  mortgage  interest  can 
be  claimed  on  his/her  personal  income  tax  returns 
(an  advantage  over  rent  payments). 

For  further  information  and  application,  write 
Santa  Rosa  Creek  Commons,  887  Sonoma  Ave-O, 
Santa  Rosa,  CA  95404,  or  phone  707-523-0626. 
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(Letters:  Cont.  from  page  142 ) 

In  response  to  Davis  Alan  Munro’s  article  in  the 
January  Bulletin : 

When  I submit  an  article  to  the  Friends  Bulletin, 
as  I am  doing  now,  I am  hoping  to  be  published  in 
an  official  organ  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 
That  is  to  say,  everything  that  concerns  Quakers 
is  by  definition,  religious.  I have  never  heard  or 
read  the  term  “religionizing”  before.  Everything 
we  do,  I thought,  is  “religionizing.” 

What  other  organizations,  such  as  Greenpeace, 
Sierra  Club,  etc.,  have  done  in  the  political  arena 
is,  as  we  all  know,  all  to  the  good.  It  is,  however, 
missing  the  religious  aspect  (one  could  argue  that 
Ansel  Adams’  photographs  are  religious  portraits); 
Quakers  may  now  be  offering  a necessary  element 
to  the  environmental  movement.  I,  for  one,  am 
not  interested  in  working  politically.  That  is  not 
my  basis  for  action. 

Also,  it  is  not  a concern  of  mine  as  to  how  other 
churches  will  react  to  me  as  a Friend,  or  to  my 
Meeting,  as  it  acts  within  the  Light.  We  must  find 
our  own  truth,  our  own  path.  If  other  religious 
groups  find  other  ways,  then  we  must  continue  to 
communicate  with  each  other,  and  not  judge.  I 
believe  that  we  are  all  doing  the  best  we  can. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  David  Alan  Munro  is 
suggesting  that  there  is  a self-righteous,  dogmatic 
tone  to  the  talks  and  articles  by  Marshall  Massey, 
then  perhaps  that  issue  needs  to  be  addressed.  I 
do  find  the  title  “Friends  in  Unity  With  Nature” 
to  be  rather  elitist. 

And,  please,  let’s  not  be  concerned  about  who, 
and  who  is  not,  “paying  our  dues.”  Paying  dues 
suggests  sacrifice.  What  the  environment  does  not 
need  is  sacrifice;  it  needs  self-awareness  from  the 
people  of  this  planet.  The  crisis  we  are  facing  is 
much  more  important  than  dues-paying. 

Ed  Flowers,  Redwood  Forest  Meeting 


Book  Review 

by  Lois  Barton,  Eugene  Meeting 

Companions  in  Spirit 

Laeh  Maggie  Garfield  and  Jack  Grant 
Celestial  Arts,  1984,  papaer  260  pp.  $7.95 

Who  among  us  hasn’t  trusted  to  guardian  angels 
at  some  time  in  our  lives?  Companions  in  Spirit  is 
a handbook  or  guide  for  working  with  spirit  helpers. 

Laeh  Garfield,  a member  of  Eugene  Monthly 
Meeting,  is  a sensitive  who  has  from  childhood 
been  aware  of  unseen  presences  around  her.  She 
says  in  the  opening  pages,  “There  are  forces  in  the 
universe  that  many  of  us  barely  understand. . . We 
tend  to  be  afraid  or  disdainful  of  them.  Given 
correct  information  in  plain  language  almost  all  of 
us  can  couple  this  data  with  events  from  our  own 
lives  and  thus  begin  to  see  that  our  material  world 
is  only  one  of  numerous  worlds  that  touch  and 
interpenetrate.  . . Most  of  the  powers  customarily 
called  occult  or  psychic  are. . . abilities  available 
to  all  of  us.” 

This  book  contains  practical  descriptions  of 
little-known  human  energy  systems  and  their 
relationship  to  our  intuitive  understanding,  our 
health  and  our  ability  to  function  effectively  in 
life  situations. 

Laeh  has  had  years  of  experience  as  a healer 
and  teacher.  In  the  early  1970s  she  studied  with 
Essie  Parrish,  a Porno  Indian  shaman  who  “taught 
me  to  trust  my  own  healing  and  visionary  powers’.” 
In  addition  to  hundreds  of  seminars  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  she  has  in  recent  years  conduc- 
ted a number  of  workshops  in  Europe,  and  demand 
has  dictated  sale  of  a German-language  edition  of 
this  book. 

“In  our  society,”  Laeh  says,  “It’s  customary  for 
people  to  invoke  the  spiritual  domain  only  in  mo- 
ments of  pain  and  urgency. . . One  purpose  of  this 
book  is  to  provide  information  and  encouragement 
for  expanding  a crisis-contact  into  a permanent 
partnership  with  a spirit  helper.” 

The  book  outlines  techniques  and  cautions  for 
developing  one’s  awareness,  grounding,  cleansing 
of  chakras  and  completing  a protective  aura.  The 
co-author,  Jack  Grant,  dedicated  the  book  as  fol- 
lows: “For  all  of  you  who,  like  myself,  are  skep- 
( Continued  on  page  144) 
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(Review:  Cont.  from  page  143) 
tics  as  well  as  explorers,  and  who  would  rather 
have  practical  information  for  personal  experimen- 
tation than  doctrinal  explanations  and  pat  answers.” 

I strongly  recommend  Companions  in  Spirit , 
now  in  its  second  printing,  as  a valuable  addition 
to  the  literature  in  the  field. 

Memorial  Minutes 
John  William  Adlon 

John  Adlon  had  been  a member  of  Sacramento 
Meeting  for  twenty  years,  and  an  attender  before 
that,  when  he  died  on  January  15,  1986.  He  had 
served  the  Meeting  in  many  capacities,  including 
treasurer  and  clerk.  Yet  John  was  so  quiet,  and 
spoke  so  rarely  in  meeting,  that  many  of  us  knew 
only  that  he  was  faithfully  present  with  us  in  the 
silence  nearly  every  week,  even  in  recent  years 
when  he  struggled  with  poor  health  and  spent  much 
of  his  strength  nursing  his  wife  Violet  so  that  she 
could  remain  at  home  during  long  years  of  illness. 

In  meeting  John  often  opened  his  copy  of  The 
Prophet  to  favorite  passages,  but  he  did  not  quote 
or  discuss  this  reading  with  us. 

John  was  born  in  Oscaloosa,  Iowa,  in  1912. 

His  parents  were  Franklin  John  Adlon  and  Leota 
Coleman  Adlon.  He  joined  Des  Moines  Meeting 
(pastoral)  in  the  early  thirties,  and  he  and  Violet 
Gustafson  were  married  under  its  care  in  1934. 

They  were  married  nearly  fifty  years  until  Violet’s 
death  in  1984.  One  daughter,  Peggy  Levine,  was 
born  in  1952.  She  lives  in  Los  Angeles  with  her 
husband  Tom  and  their  children  Marissa  and 
Matthew. 

John  served  in  Civilian  Public  Service  in  Oregon 
during  World  War  II.  He  became  an  ardent  out- 
doorsman  in  the  Northwest  and  photographed  its 
mountains  in  a magnificent  portfolio  that  we  were 
able  to  display  for  his  memorial. 

After  C.P.S.  he  made  his  living  for  a time  pruning 
trees  and  writing  fiction.  He  soon  began  a long 
career  in  retain  sales.  He  managed  department 
stores  in  Oregon  and  San  Diego  before  he  came  to 
Sacramento,  where  he  managed  the  parent  store 
of  the  Weinstock  chain  from  1961  to  1972.  After 
that  he  sold  real  estate  until  the  time  of  his  death. 


He  was  office  manager  for  Moss  and  Moss  on  Watt 
Avenue  and  later  worked  with  Green  and  Associates 
and  with  Kiernan  Realtors.  He  was  widely  known 
and  admired  by  his  business  friends.  One  of  his 
former  employees  told  a Friend,  “John  Adlon  was 
the  only  human  being  I ever  worked  for.”  His  real 
estate  associates  have  established  a scholarship  in 
his  honor. 

Sacramento  Meeting  held  a memorial  service  on 
February  2.  With  much  love  we  remember  he  is  in 
God’s  care. 

Rose  Beeman 

Rose  Beeman,  beloved  member  of  Pima  Meeting, 
will  be  remembered  for  her  loving  work  with  the 
children’s  program,  the  Hospitality  Committee, 
the  Library  Committee,  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  Arizona  Area  Committee,  and  the  Doll 
Project.  She  was  a caring  person  and  filled  a special 
place  in  the  hearts  of  all  of  us.  In  spite  of  her  seri- 
ous illness,  she  worked  hard  carrying  out  her  respon- 
sibilities on  the  nominating  committee. 

Rose  was  born  December  15,  1910,  in  Robinette, 
Oregon,  on  the  Snake  River.  When  the  dams  in  the 
famous  Hell’s  Canyon  of  the  Snake  began  to  fill  a 
number  of  years  ago,  her  hometown  was  permanent- 
ly inundated.  She  and  her  husband  Byron  lived 
much  of  their  married  life  in  Spokane,  Washington, 
and  had  a summer  home  on  Lake  Coeur  d’Alene  in 
nearby  northern  Idaho. 

Rose  began  attending  meeting  when  she  moved 
to  Tucson  in  1975  and  joined  four  years  ago.  Her 
husband  preceded  her  in  death  two  years  ago.  She 
is  survived  by  two  sisters,  a brother,  and  her 
daughter,  Barbara  Elfbrandt. 

We  shall  miss  Rose  very  much. 

Ralph  A.  Shugart 

A memorial  meeting  was  held  on  November  20, 
1985,  at  the  La  Jolla  Friends  Meetinghouse  for 
Ralph  A.  Shugart. 

Ralph  was  born  on  December  4,  1928,  in 
Roswell,  New  Mexico,  and  died  on  November  18, 
1985,  in  his  home  in  San  Diego. 

He  was  a prominent  pediatrician  in  Colorado 
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before  he  retired  for  health  reasons.  He  moved  to 
San  Diego  in  1979.  He  showed  remarkable  courage 
as  he  faced  his  death  from  an  incurable  lung  disease. 

He  was  an  active  member  of  La  Jolla  Meeting 
and  served  as  treasurer. 

Ralph  is  survived  by  two  sons,  two  daughters 
and  one  granddaughter. 

John  A.  Tyler 

John  Alexander  Tyler,  a member  of  Monterey 
Peninsula  Meeting,  died  on  January  9 after  a long 
illness.  He  was  born  in  Denmark,  Oregon,  on  June 
30,  1908. 

Jack,  as  he  was  known  to  friends,  was  a very 
convinced  Quaker,  enjoyed  all  the  Meeting  activi- 
ties, but  was  especially  active  in  the  fund-raising 
Harvest  Festival  held  at  Hidden  Villa  each  Septem- 
ber. He  made  dozens  of  jars  of  pear  chutney  each 
year  for  the  harvest  sale  by  which  Northern  Califor- 
nia Friends  help  support  the  Friends  Committee  on 
Legislation. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Mary,  two  daughters, 
Evelyn  Yancura  and  Caroline  Peterson,  a son  John, 
and  four  grandchildren. 

Myra  Keen 

Our  beloved  Friend,  A.  Myra  Keen,  died  at 
Friends  House,  Santa  Rosa,  on  January  4,  1986. 

She  was  80. 

Myra  Keen  was  born  on  May  23,  1905,  on  her 
parents’  cattle  ranch  in  Colorado  Springs.  Although 
her  parents  were  not  bookish,  they  encouraged 
Myra’s  intellectual  interests,  and  Myra  was  gradu- 
ated from  Colorado  College  in  1930,  won  a scholar- 
ship to  Stanford  where  she  earned  an  M.A.,  and  then 
went  on  to  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
where  she  obtained  a Ph.D.  in  psychology  in  1934. 

In  those  depression  years  there  were  no  positions 
available  in  her  academic  specialty,  but,  in  the  course 
of  pursuing  one  of  her  interests,  the  study  of  local 
sea  shells,  she  volunteered  to  help  the  curator  of  the 
Stanford  Sea  Shell  Collection.  After  three  years  as 
a research  assistant  in  paleontology,  during  which 
she  largely  taught  herself  both  paleontology  and 
malacology  (the  study  of  mollusks),  she  became 
the  salaried  curator  of  paleontology,  and  then  taught 
during  the  war  years,  and  after,  in  the  department 


of  geology.  Professional  recognition  came  as  her 
publications  grew,  eventually  totalling  some  nine 
books  and  75  papers.  Promotion  came  more  slowly, 
an  assistant  professorship  not  until  1954,  and  a full 
professorship  not  until  1965.  She  was,  nevertheless, 
among  the  first  three  women  to  gain  the  tenured 
rank  in  the  sciences  at  Stanford.  As  Myra  told  an 
interviewer,  “I’d  rather  be  a martyr  to  unfairness 
than  be  looked  at  askance  as  a scrapper.”  She  ad- 
mitted on  another  occasion  that  she  “was  not  the 
warrior  type  of  woman,”  but  she  was  also  confident 
that  her  quiet  approach,  her  patient  persistence, 
and  her  professional  competence  would  in  the  end 
be  rewarded,  and  when  promotion  finally  came  and 
with  it  full  acceptance  in  the  department  and  by 
her  colleagues,  she  felt  vindicated. 

If  her  academic  triumphs  came  late,  they  were 
nonetheless  very  real.  In  1960  she  discovered  a 
tiny  green  snail  known  as  the  bivalve  gastropod 
while  collecting  in  Baja  California,  a species  hither- 
to known  to  exist  only  on  the  western  reaches  of 
the  Pacific.  Later  as  a consequence  of  her  inter- 
national reputation,  she  was  invited  to  meet  the 
Emperor  of  Japan,  an  amateur  marine  biologist, 
during  his  visit  to  San  Francisco  in  1975.  By  then 
her  definitive  Seashells  of  Tropical  West  America: 
Marine  Mollusks  from  Baja  California  to  Peru  was 
already  in  its  second  edition.  Among  many  awards, 
she  received  a Guggenheim  Fellowship  in  1 964,  a 
prestigious  Fellows  Medal  of  the  California  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  1979,  and  a citation  from  the  Trustees 
of  Colorado  College  in  recognition  of  her  personal 
and  scholarly  accomplishments  in  1984.  Among 
the  greatest  satisfactions  of  her  career  were  the  stu- 
dents, including  four  women,  whom  she  had  trained 
in  her  specialty. 

Myra  Keen  came  to  the  Society  of  friends  late  in 
life,  but  in  many  respects  she  was  a Quaker  avant 
le  lettre.  Her  family,  while  not  church  goers,  had 
taken  their  personal  Christianity  with  great  serious- 
ness, and  Myra  followed  suit.  She  was  convinced 
early  in  life  that  a moral  life,  that  purity  of  heart, 
demanded  discipline  and  simplicity,  but  her  simple 
style  and  rather  austere  dignity  did  not  preclude  an 
appreciation  of  the  humorous  absurdities  of  life. 
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(Memorials:  Cont.  from  page  145 ) 

She  began  attending  Palo  Alto  Meeting  following 
the  death  of  her  mother  in  1963  and  became  a 
member  in  1964.  Although  she  was  no  more 
aggressive  in  Meeting  affairs  than  she  had  been  in 
her  professional  life,  her  capacities  were  recognized 
and  she  served  as  librarian  and  archivist  of  the 
Meeting,  on  Nominating  Committee  and  Ministry 
and  Oversight,  and,  during  a troubled  period  of  the 
Meeting’s  corporate  life,  as  clerk.  When  Friends 
in  the  Meeting  and  in  the  Quarter  became  concerned 
about  the  lack  of  facilities  for  the  elderly,  Myra 
served  as  Meeting  representative  and  then  as  a board 
member  of  the  Friends  Association  for  Services  to 
the  Elderly.  Even  after  Myra  moved  to  Friends 
House  in  Santa  Rosa  the  Meeting  continued  to  draw 
on  her  talents,  and  when  the  Meeting  wanted  to 
make  some  kind  of  corporate  response  to  Marshall 
Massey’s  articles  in  the  Friends  Bulletin , it  was  Myra 
who  was  asked  to  draft  a minute  to  be  sent  to  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting,  an  action  which  contributed  to  the 
establishment  a year  later  of  the  Committee  on 
Unity  with  Nature. 

Myra  did  not  often  break  the  silence  of  Meetings 
for  Worship,  but  when  she  did,  her  messages  testi- 
fied to  a lively  experience  of  the  world  of  the  spirit. 
She  approached  her  spiritual  life  with  the  same  disci- 
pline and  concentration  that  she  brought  to  science, 
and  with  much  the  same  skeptical  empiricism  as 
well.  As  a consequence,  although  she  read  widely 
and  was  always  open  to  new  leadings,  what  she 
knew  and  would  speak  to  she  had  tested  against  her 
inner  experience.  Although  she  continued  her 
scientific  work  for  some  years  after  her  retirement, 
she  also  initiated  a worship  fellowship  group  that 
met  weekly  at  her  home  on  Hanover  Street  where 
she  continued  in  effect  both  her  teaching  and  re- 
search, now  focused  on  those  spiritual  matters 
which  had  been  of  concern  to  her  all  her  life. 

Friends  rightly  worry  whether  it  is  possible  in  our 
time  to  live  lives  of  disciplined  simplicity  and 
whether  it  is  possible  to  make  of  our  Meetings  truly 
religious  communities.  Myra  Keen’s  all-too-short 
life  among  us  testified  to  the  fact  that  those  possi- 
bilities remain  achievable,  if  not  often  achieved: 
her  example  remains  a challenge  to  us  all. 


Announcements 
Redwood  Villa 

The  Religious  Society  of  Friends  is  one  of  eight 
organizations  supporting  the  San  Diego  Interfaith 
Housing  Foundation,  which  is  a non-profit  ministry 
to  people  through  housing.  Established  in  1968, 
the  Foundation  builds  and  operates  housing  on  a 
non-profit  basis  and  with  the  lowest  possible  cost 
to  the  residents.  It  seeks  to  foster  a neighborly 
atmosphere  in  which  residents  can  feel  comfortable 
and  flourish  in  their  own  lives.  Groundbreaking  for 
its  latest  project,  a 92  unit  garden  apartment 
development  for  older  adults  called  Redwood  Villa, 
took  place  on  January  29,  1986.  It  is  an  energy- 
efficient  facility  that  members  can  buy  into  for  as 
little  as  an  $8,690  recoverable  membership  fee  and 
$275  a month  rent.  Marie  Parker  and  Meta  Ruth 
Ferguson,  members  of  La  Jolla  meeting,  are  looking 
forward  to  moving  in  next  year. 

The  contract  for  Redwood  Villa’s  mechanical 
design  was  awarded  to  Jack  Schultz  of  Atlas  Corpor- 
ation, and  a member  of  Santa  Cruz  Meeting.  Jack 
designed  the  systems  with  the  environment  in  mind, 
in  keeping  with  the  Foundation’s  commitment  to 
stewardship  of  the  earth.  This  was  accomplished 
by  considering  the  life-cycle  cost  of  each  system 
(e.g.  the  cost  of  installation  and  operation  costs 
over  the  life  of  the  system)  when  deciding  what 
materials  and  equipment  to  use.  This  often  meant 
that,  although  initial  installation  costs  were  higher 
than  usual,  lower  costs  of  operation  resulted  in 
minimizing  the  impact  of  rising  energy  costs  on 
the  tenants. 

It  should  be  noted  that  solar  energy  was  seri- 
ously considered,  but  the  over-all  cost  of  install 
tion  plus  operation  did  not  meet  the  guidelines  of 
this  project. 

For  information  on  the  Redwood  Villa  Project 
contact:  San  Diego  Interfaith  Housing  Foundation, 
P.O.  Box  81-001,  San  Diego,  CA  92138,  619-574- 
1188. 
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‘Who  Among  You  Has  Wisdom? 

O^T^Auc  ^*^4^vCjicCs 

(2A^.  Jua/jL-s^  /-Oi-&A*jiXg^L,  A 


/ . S 

'■/C&f'M  zm « ? a Mzz€e  Auz,  a^y 
/Uy  ^ /uAzA\J  U^Kjl  a^Azuy^yAay 

tZt/~l A-£-*^l  6t- ■*-£-  zA-Z)  Ai  AJ? 

yi^iZC  ZZ  yv  jAz^yZ/C 

/PlZAL£~  J?ALauAA  ^ AU^A  "7*~D  'tAcAA,  , 

/ZA)  'A^AuAscA-Ay  ^/ClAyc^ i^C^-s^C/  yAt-ZZy  ~A^-  Z&Z. — - 

O^/uJ^^lA^,  zA-£  CAU^-  y^C-A?  At 

f-Z  '/s^y(L£Ju/-£  . AAC<J?At£^,  ^Z^oZ-  ~&Z<Z- 

yA/zy  zaxzl  /^y-^yy~~_ 

yi^t/yy  AZ-Az?  AL^£L  ^^CW_ 

ALy^AZ~^cy^y,  /‘lAj^y^y^ Ats^zZZ^-  yA^ACs . 


yty/tjAL^__^, 


Mary  Lou  Goertzen,  Eugene  Meeting 


1986  AFSC  Institute  for 
International  Understanding 

PACIFIC  CONNECTIONS: 
International  Interests  vs. 

Local  Aspirations  in  the  Pacific 

July  4-8, 1986  at  Whittier  College, 
Whittier,  California 

The  Pasadena  office  of  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  invites  Friends  and  others  to 


participate  in  this  five-day  residential  conference 
on  the  campus  of  Whittier  College  just  east  of  Los 
Angeles. 

This  summer  the  Institute  will  focus  on  a num- 
ber of  peace  and  justice  concerns  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  region.  Included  will  be  presentations  and 
discussions  on: 

1 . Current  areas  of  tension  and  conflict  in  the 
Pacific; 

(Continued  on  page  148) 
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(AF SC  Institute:  Cont.  from  page  147) 

2.  U.S.  interests  and  policies  in  the  Pacific; 

3.  The  militarization  of  the  Pacific  and  the 
significance  of  this  development  for  global 
peace  and  disarmament  efforts; 

4.  The  aspirations  of  Pacific  island  peoples  for 
independence,  prosperity  and  security  and 
the  Nuclear-Free  and  Independent  Pacific 
Movement;  and 

5.  Special  emphasis  on  U.S.  relations  with 
specific  nations  and  areas,  such  as  the 
Philippines,  New  Zealand,  Micronesia, 

Japan  and  Australia. 

The  Dean  of  the  1 986  Institute  will  be  Carolyn 
Stephenson.  Carolyn  is  a former  member  of  La 
Jolla  Friends  Meeting  and  is  currently  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii-Manoa  continuing  her  work  on  international 
conflict  resolution  and  doing  research  on  nuclear 
policy  issues  in  the  South  Pacific.  Carolyn  will  be 
joined  for  the  Institute  by  an  excellent  group  of 
faculty  and  resource  people  including  AFSC  pro- 
gram staff  from  around  the  U.S.  who  work  on 
Asian-Pacific  issues;  academics,  Pacific  islanders, 
and  government  representatives  from  some  of  the 
nations  under  discussion. 

The  conference  begins  on  Friday  afternoon, 

July  4th  and  concludes  with  lunch  on  Tuesday, 

July  8th.  Full-time  tuition  is  approximately  $100 
and  full-time  room  and  board  on  campus  is  approx- 
imately $100.  Student  discounts  are  available  and 
lesser  fees  apply  for  part-time  participation  and 
those  who  do  not  choose  to  live  and  eat  on  campus. 

For  further  details  and  registration  forms,  contact 
David  Edinger,  AFSC  Institute,  980  N.  Fair  Oaks 
Ave.,  Pasadena,  CA  91 103-3097,  (818)  791-1978. 

Calendar  of  Yearly  Meetings 

Intermountain  - June  11-15, 1986 
Ghost  Ranch,  Abiquiu,  NM 

North  Pacific  - June  26-29, 1986 

Whitman  College,  Walla  Walla,  WA 

Pacific  - August  4-9, 1986 

La  Verne  University,  La  Verne,  CA 
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PENTECOST 

Early  in  our  life,  heaven’s  gale 

presses  the  veil,  rushes  our  unguarded  boundary. 

The  body  fills.  The  infused  body:  a wick. 

Thoughts  of  God  smoulder.  Prayers 
are  flammable.  Lord,  I receive 
your  tinder-wind. 

We  do  not  ignite  and  perish. 

We  thrive  in  yielding. 

My  throat  hosts  the  first  word 
to  our  baffled  guests. 

“We  are  not  ecstasy’s  transfixed  dabblers. 
We’re  conduits  of  a God  who  beckons. 

We  plead  with  you,  each  in  your  own  language. 

Now,  nothing  lies  between  heaven 
and  here.  The  distance  is  contracted, 
walls  flung  open.  Join  us.” 

Paul  Jolly,  Strawberry  Creek  Meeting 


